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NOTIONS ON HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY.—NO. I. 





Among the revolutions which have marked the way of 
nations, their rise and fall—the abrogation of opinions im- 
plicitly revived for ages by the developments of chemis- 
try—and the new elements discovered which supercede 
the old—history itself is in the fall tide of revolution. 
Notions which prevailed a century ago, as eternal and 
infallible, are now exploded ; and we not only know our 
own world as it is, better than our predecessors knew 
theirs; but antiquity has become better known than it 
was a century ago. We may give an illustration by 
quoting Voltaire, who in his day was a sort of oracle to 


the learned. Speaking of Geography he deplores the 


state of Geographical knowledge. 

“No one has yet been able to make a correct map of 
Egypt, nor of the borders of the Red Sea, nor of the vast 
country of Arabia; of Africa we know only the coasts: all 
the interior isno more known thanin the times of Atlas and 
Hercules. There is not a single well detailed map of all 
the Grand ‘Turk’s possessions in Asia; all is placed at 
random, excepting some few large towns, the crumbling 
remains of which yet exist. In the states of the Mogul 
something is known of the relative positions of Delhi and 
Agra, but from thence to the kingdom of Golconda, every 
thing is laid down at a venture.” 

It is not necessary to quote more at large, because 
every thing which is here described as defective or erro- 


neons, is no longer so: Voltaire died in 1778—and Egypt 


history. ‘The never to be too much admired writings ot wrote for the bookse fers, leaving his true name and his- 


the Colebrookes, Sir John Malcolm, on Persia and India : tory unknown; but generally presumed to be a native of 
of Mr. Elphinstone, on Cabul ; and that splendid revela- ‘the south of France, who had been a member of some mo- 
tion of ancient history and ancient people in the two port-/nastic order, from which he was either expelled or had 
ly volumes of the History of Rajasthan, by Col. J. Todd; deserted. 


not to mention the lighter but intelligent travels of Fra-| Archibald Bower was a native of Scotland, and is best 


| 
zer, Burns, M‘Cartney, Connolly, Morier, &c. abound in Known by his history of Zhe Popes, which involved him 


more knowledge of ancient things. ‘in a controversy. | galmanazar, who was his contempo 

The researches of Heeren, on the intercourse of Eu- rary, censures his part of the Universal History; and in 
rope, Asia, and Africa, render out of date and credit the fact it is not only defective as to facts but blameably dit 
histories that are founded on Greek and Hebrew founda- fuse upon subordinate subjects. Bower obtained patron 


tions ; and it may be an amusing task to look at the man-/age, and even ofticie! employment, but he died in no en- 


which we have before us a list. 


mogony and professed history which follows it, 


the second and part of the third volume, which was finish- 
ed by another remarkable man, .@rchibald Bower; by 
Captain Shelvocke and Dr. Campbel!; Psalmanazar also 
comp sed the fourth volumes; the fifth and sixth were by 
Mr. Bower; the seventh and eighth by Mr. Swinton and 
Mr. Bower. 

Mr. Swinton alone composed the History of the Car- 
thagenians, Numidians, Mauritanins, Getulians, Garaman- 








jand to know something of the authors of that history, of had travelled in the Levant. 


writer of the first volume; and all that imaginative cos- 


George Psalmanazar, very memorable in his day, wrote | 


ner and the authorities upon which the standards of|viable repute in 1750. 


Universal History, in 100 volumes, have been constructed;) Mr. Swinton was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 


He embodied all the histo- 
irical traditions and traditional histories of his time, in a 
| 


Sale, the celebrated translater of the Koran, was the)narrative, whieh embraces all that was then recognized 


But it is no longer a history to be re- 
Of the others 


jamong the /earned. 
ferred for a knowlege of what is or was. 
iwe know little or nothing. 
| Itis not necessary to go into a search of their biography ; 
‘time and the progress of discovery and knowlege has 
‘left the Universal History as a mere note book of subjects 
ito be re-examined and recomposed. 

Great confusion arises out of the diversity of historical 
periods or epochs. Itisin this particular that the remark of 
Livy is tooapplicable. The priesthood in all ancient na- 


tions of which we have any records, were the regulatorsand 





° - ‘ _— e,° ° ‘ | . . » ‘ . e ou . , : 
and the Red Sea, and Arabia, are well known and mathe-| tes, Milano-Getulians, Nigritia, Cyrenaica, Marmorica,|the depositories of historical time. ‘There seems to have 


matically mapped. ‘There are twenty excellent maps of Syrtica, Turks, Tartars, Moguls, Indians, Chinese, on the been a competition among nations for priority, and time 


Turkey in all its extent; and the countries indicated in| Ppeopling of America, and the independency of the Arabs;/itself was measured by every unequal laws. 
° | 


j 
relation to Delhi and Golconda are as well known as/ Birth of Abraham, by Capt. Shelvockes of the Jews, the| 


Switzerland or Calabria. We know not only their posi- 
tions, but their history; and the powers of Asia are as fa- 
miliar to the attentive reader as those of Europe. 

The influence of commerce and the policy of States has 
wrought this revolution; and it has led to the re-investi- 
gation of ancient History. Neibuhr the elder was the 
real pioneer in Arabia and Northern Asia, his son and 
son’s contemporary Heeren, have redeemed from the rub- 
bish of ancient legends and monuments, a less fanciful 
and more rational account of ancient History. 

The English conquests in India, and the French inva- 
sion of Egypt have concurred in supplying that knowledge 
of which Voltaire saw necessary not quite a century agu. 

Yet this revolution in knowlege of history, does not 
proceed with even pace ; there is a resistance to its pro- 
gress, and a jealousy of its discoveries ; and this silent, 
but never ceasing resistance, operates to maintain the 
longer age of ignorance. 

Among the volumes of cheap literature issued within 
the few years, since the schoolmaster has been abroad, in 
alate number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, there.is 

an article on the sources of History; which the writer 
comprises in the Poems of Hesiod and Homer, and the 
Hebrew traditions. This circumscription is evidence of 
the repressive power, since it argues total ignorance 
or wilful suppression of the knowlege developed 
by those modern critics, as well as of that knowlege 


‘Gauls and Spaniards, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
lunder Xenophon, by George Psalmanazar. 

The History of the Persians, and of the Constantinopo- 
ilitan empire, by Dr. Campbell, and of the Romans by Mr. 
Bower. 

This Universal History, which altogether amounts to 
100 volumes, is composed upon the same authorities as 
are referred by what are denominated the orthodox; though 
in their Chronology they have adopted what is called the 
Samaritan theory, which is not so remote in its date 
as that of the Septuagint, but later than the Hebrew theory 
of the Protestants of Europe. 

Mr. Sale is a writer of high and merited reputation. 

Archibald Bower and George Psalmanazar are men 


in the world Of the literary capacity of either there can| 
be no question, though both have left their lives a mys-| 
tery. 

George Psalmanazar appeared in London about the 
year 1713, under the designatiou of a stranger, ignorant 
of the languages of Europe, and speaking only that of his 
native country, which he said was the Island of Formosa. 
He was an object of great curiosity for some years; he 
published a Grammar and Vocabulary of the Formosan 
language; and acquired the English language with sur- 
prising facility, and he published an octavo volume of his 
own biography. But this language he invented, and his| 








which has been diffused by English writers on Asiatic 


memoirs were likewise a fabrication; his latter works he| 


‘The day and night were measured by their natural pro- 
|gressions ; the phases of the moon presented another natu- 
‘ral measure ; and in the imperfection of knowlege as to 
lexact time, the four changes were apportioned into seven 


days each ; and the four combined framed the month, the 





lunar month. ‘The season varying in different latitudes 
near or remote from the Equator; the Hindoos had six 
seasons and so had the Romans ; further north the seasons 
were four, and the fartherest north but two.—As 
the form we are most accustomed to in our northern 
ati tudes is that of the four seasons, the year was made up 


of that portion of time in which the seasons recommence. 








So that there were portions of time composed of two 


months where the seasons were six: of three months when 


there were four seasons ; and either those periods were 


. . » | e . 
who have made a very conspicuous but ambiguous figure originally confounded one with the other; or time has 


not preservnd the precise causes of the confusion. Thus 
in some computations of time days and years are confound- 
ed, which is given as accounting for the enormous periods 
of the Hindus, the Chaldeans, the Phenicians, and the 
Chinese ; and the reduction of periods called years by 
taking each for only a day, the chronology of different 
nations were nearly proportioned though not exactly so. 

In other cases weeks, months, quarters, and half years 
have had the common denomination of years ; and it is 
in this way that the ages attributed to the patriarchs are ac- 
counted for and reconciled to the laws of nature and ex- 
perience. 

But after the many ages which preceded astronomical 
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AURORA. 








precision, the modes which had prevailed gave way to mea- 
surements of time more exact. It is not in the power of 
the human mind to conceive how many ages must have 
preceed the rise and progress and institution of Astronomi- 
cal laws. The slow march of discovery by which human 
sagacity reached a knowlege of the exact periods of the 
lunar revolutions ; the solar phenomena; the obliquity of 
the ecliptic; and the periodical inequalities which take 
place in the apparent path of the sun when north or south 
of the equator; the distribution of the zodiac into groups 
of stars, and the assignment of portions of the great cir- 
cle to the months ; the discovery of planetary motion, Sa- 
turn, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, &c. 

But astronomy must be presumed to have reached great 
perfection when nations adapted its data and laid aside 
the old, which had before prevailed. 

Even astronomy produced its peculiar impressions. For 
although the orbicular form of the earth was agreed upon 
py all, some nations adhered to the dwar regulation. Oth- 
ers adopted the solar. The lunar twelve months did not 
correspond with the solar; and we see at this day the Ma- 
homedans calculating time by the lunar while the Euro- 
pean nations calculate by the solar. 

‘The Hindus had partisans of both theories, and there 
remain various schemes of the zodiac founded on one or 
the other. In fact there is some reason to believe that a 
conflict took place on this subject between the contending 
parties of either system, and the division of the nations of 
India under the denomination of the descendants of the 
Sun and descendants of the Moon, may be resolved into 
the astronomical classification ; and those titles which ap- 
pear so insignificant, of the Burman princes of being cous- 
ins of the sun or moon, have had this origin ; so that tho’ 
it be nonsense, it had very remote antiquity on its side. 
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THE NEWS OF EUROPE. 

The Roscoe, Capt. Delano, sailed the 12th Feb. and the 
Caledonia, Capt. Graham, the Ist of March, from Liver- 
pool, and the Utica, Capt. Depuyster, sailed from Havre 
the 20th Feb. and all arrived on Sunday, 5th instant, off 
Sandy Hook. 

The political events of England are of a novel charac- 
ter. The ministry of Sir R. Peel and Duke of Welling- 
ton being in a minority on the two first questions put to 
test parties and numbers in the new Parliament. 

The first question was on the choice of Speaker—when 
Mr. Abercrombie was chosen, in opposition to Sir Charles 
Manner Sutton, by a majority of 10, in a full house. 

The second question was on an amendment to the 


States Bank question, affords a justification of any charge 
that may be made against the corruption of this republic. 
Princes may say as did Jugurtha, of the Roman Senate. 
The wickedness of the Regent of Orleans, was the act of 
a mércenary and dissolute despot, and the nation might 
be pitied rather than reproachedgor the miseries inflicted 
by him. But here we have a majority of the Senators of 
a free republic openly, in abeyance and under stipendary 
obligations to sustain an ins‘itution which set the laws of 
the country at defiance; and prostituting their votes into 
means of vengeance on individuals, and the denial of pub- 
lic justice and policy, for a base revenge. 





In a new paper, just established at Harrisburg, with a 


ae) 
Democratic title, we find a list of newspapers, which are 
alleged to have taken part with, or as supporting, what is 
is called the Lewistown Convention; and among others 
the humble Philadelphia Aurora is cited. 


news we understand is one of those little freedoms which 


This piece of 


the Pennsylvanian is accustomed to take with veracrry 
—it is only a second imitation of Pinto, that liar of the 
first magnitude. 
FRANKLIN'S MEMOIRS AND WRITINGS. 
A new edition, augmented by more than a sixth of mat- 








King’s Speech on opening Parliament—the amendment tor not contained in any former edition, has been just is- 
directly reproving the dissolution of Parliament, and de-| syd by Messrs. M:Carty & Davis, Market street Phila- 
manding a prosecution of the measures of Reform, begun ‘delphia. ‘They comprehend the whole of the six volumes 
by the ministry of Earl Grey; on this amendment, the |of the Jast edition, and make equal to one of the former 
vote for amendment, 309 against 302. 

Sir Robert Peel repeatedly declared that this decision 


volumes added, all comprised in two large octavo volumes, 

It is printed on good paper, and on a beautiful bour- 
was not adequate cause for him to resign. geois type, and the pages consist of two columns, 
This we apprehend is the only instance of sucha vote) [ny page 233, we find the following letter, now nearly 
since the close of the American war; when, on a motion}, hundred years old, upon which we shall not attempt 
of Gen. Conway, “that the influence of the crown had in-lany other notice than recommending a perusal. 


creased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished,” the «To Josias Franklin, Boston. 


“PHmaDELputa, April 13, 1738. 





We may pursue this subject in a more specific form in|ministry was in a minority. 
afuture number. These notions being intended to 
awaken and excite curiosity, rather than at once to satisfy/and no new arrangement had been accomplished. The 
i ~ | American treaty of Indemnity question was not expected 
to be brought to issue before the end of March. Marsha 


it. 

The mode of dividing time by epochas of unequal dura- 
tion was an effort to reduce history to order and method. _|Gerard was spoken of as resuming his former station in 
the ministry. 

The Emperor Francis, of Austria, died suddenly, 2d 
March, aged 67; his successor is Ferdinand, aged 42. 
The English papers infer a change of policy from an al- 
leged antipathy of the new Emperor to Metternich; but 


The four ages—denominated of gold, silver, brass, and 
iron are undoubtedly very ancient—the Hindus formed 
them into a system; the Chaldeans adopted them with 
sone variations ; the Egyptians interpolated a fifth age 
preceding that of iron, but the Greeks who owed nearly all! 


ae ° .s cperienc ‘ings, emperors, ¢ statesmen, au- 
their science to the Hindus adopted the four ages to their|the experience of kings, emperors, and statesmen, au 


thorises little confidence in such conjectures. 


peculiar taste and theory. 
Portugal was 


The civil war in Spain had not ceased. x 
jtranquil—part of Greece disturbed—the Belgian dispute 
| slumbering and unsettled. 

AT HOME. 
The transactions in the Senate 


Varro,a Roman, a contemporary and friend of Pompey, 
divided time into three periods, 1 the obscure, 2 the fabu- 
lous, 3 the historical. 

By a sort of fanciful anology between the seven stages : 

: - ' ES ade nat ‘ for the last two ses- 
of human life and that of time, it was divided into seven| . ; - rere 
: sions, have left a gloomy impression on the minds of al! 
ages, by Johannes Damascenus. - ; Mii: 

: friends of representative government. 
tivided time ite si ; The extravagant proceedings, in many cases, betray a 
divided time ito six epochas the name of eac -oinni . . aS ave . 

| the name of each beginning] .owth of depravity that is really afflicting. It has left 


men to hesitate upon the state of society—whether greater 


A more whimsical system still was that of Alstedius, who 





with a C. these for example, 1 Creation, 2 Cataclysm, 3 


Chaldeans, 4 Cyrus, 5 Cittim, 6 Ceasar, 7 Ci ore , . : ‘ e feme 
: ee . at arthag jignorance of what is wise, or greater indifference to what 


A more modern writer adopting this whim, carries on/jg just, honorable, and good, are the causes. For it is 


the enumeration to 14 places, also beginning with C.; the out of place toconfine the reproach to the leaders in those 

8 Christian, 9 Constantine, 10 Charlemagne, 11 Capet, acts of shame alone: those men could not set the laws of so- 

12 Croisade, 13 Constantinople, 14 Cromwell. Iciety at defiance, or in contempt, if they were not upheld 
Gatterer and Muller, two Germans of some celebrity, |by their constituents. 

adopt different epochas from any of those and from each} The transactions which are comprehended under the 


other. That of Gatterer, however, is made like that of word Nedlifica‘ion, are unlike any thing in human annals. 


Bossuet and Rollin, to conform with the flebrew tradi-|'The /Zarfford Convention was begun in a similar diaboli- 
tions. cal spirits but the pretexts upon which nullification began 

The necessity of so:ne universal standard to which all and were conducted, betray besides desperate depravity, 
epochs antecedent and subsequent, might be referred, extreme ignorance. Indeed, of the ignorance which be- 
gave rise to an artificial Era, called the Julian; but in mo- longed to this cool sedition—the message of Governor 
dern times the Christian Era has superceded the Julian, M‘Duffie holds out to all men of the least education or 
tho’ this it is still referred to with advantage. A more par-jreading, the consummation of inveterate ignorance—to 
ticular notice of which, and the epochs of other nations in| which its malevolence is but an inferior attribute. 


a subsequent number. | The whole of the political operations on the United 





In France, the administration was virtually broken up 


“Respected Father—I have your favours of the 21st of March, 
‘in which you both seem concerned lest I have imbibed some er- 
roneous opinions. Doubtless IT have my share, and when the 
natural weakness and imperfection of human understanding is 
considered, the unavoidable influence of education, custom, 
‘books, and company, upon our ways of thinking, I imagine a man 
{must have a good deal of vanity, who believes, and a good deal 
lof boldness who affirms, that all the doctrines he holds are true, 
‘and all he rejects are false. And perhaps the same may be just- 
ily said of every sect, church, and society of men. where they as- 
sume to themselves that infallibility which they deny to the 
{Pope and Councils. 

| Ithink opinions should be judged of by their influences and 
effects, and ifa man holds none that tend to make him less virtu- 
lous, or more vicious, it may be concluded he holds none that are 








| dangerous: which is the case with me. 
| “Tam sorry you should have any uneasiness on my account; 
and if it were a thing possible for one to alter his opinions to 
| please others, I know none whom I ought more willingly to 
oblige in that respect, than yourselves. But since it is no more 
in a man’s power to think than to look like another, methinks all 
that should be expected from me, is to keep my mind open to 
conviction, to hear patiently, and examine attentively, whatever 
is offered me for that end; and if after all I continue in the same 
errors, I believe your usual charity will induce you rather ti 
pity and excuse, than blame me: in the meantime your care ani 
‘concern for me is what I am very thankful for. 

“My mother grieves that one of her sons is an Arian, another 
‘an Arminian; what an Arminian or an Arian is, I cannot say 
‘that I very well know. The truth is, [ do not make such distinctions 
‘my study. I think vital religion has always suffered when ot 
thodoxy is more regarded than virtue; and the scriptures assure 
ine, that at the last day we shall not be examined what we 
‘thought, but what we did; and our recommendation will not be 
‘that we said “Lord! Lord!” but that we did good to our fellor 
creatures.—See Matt. xx. 

“As to Free-masons, I know no way of giving my mother ® 
better account of them than she seems to have at present, (since 
it is not allowed that women should be admitted into that secre 
society.) She has, I must confess, on that account, some rease 
to be displeased with it; but for any thing else, I must entres 
her to suspend her judgment till she is better informed, unles 
she will believe me, when I assure her, that they are in genertl 
a very harmless sort of people, and have no principles or practice 
that are inconsistent with religion and good manners.” &c. 
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AURORA. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. Asia, and the most refined of Phenicia and Greece, then 
ee it will be necessary in enquiring i its ni show 

nenebinde ameetNNe du | wy cessar’y enquiring into its nature to show 
what it was in ancient times. 


ConTENTs.—The object of the lecture—much talked of, little known, therefore difi-} Again, if it shall appear upon satisfactory ground that 
cult—meny thousand volumes published—writers all disagree—the universal cause |: . ane r) i e 
of science--the matter to be judged by writers themselves--great confusion and a the mere modern nations of Europe, —_e than 500 
inisuse of words--old as Phenicia, Asia, Greece—in [taly writers numerous 300/Years before the epoch in which it assumes to be modern; 
years ago—Xenophon, Solon, Aristotle—money the universal evidence---Locke and authors very able and very honest in the pursuit of 
Aristotle---elucidations by the latter---the boundary of modern economy---enume- ; ' 
ration of Italian writers before that period---able and numerous writers in France, truth, have been abundant; that they have treated of the 
very same subjects, unfolded the very same theories, and 
r fully invited to tt - ¢ that the very same incongruity, and contradictions, iden- 
aS invited to the exan 7 : . 

You os pectiully inv = examination OF 4ltify them with those writers who within sixty years have 
subject in which every member of society is interested 5 | so¢ up the title of discoverers and explorers of a world 
though perhaps none is more talked of or less understood, /before unknown, then the stumbling block of modern pre- 
It is therefore an undertaking of some difficulty—/irst,| tensions will be at once removed. 
because thousands of volumes have been written profes- The Grecian history is necessarily familiar to all liberal 

4 . . oe c « 
sedly, to develope its principles. Second, because few readers; as well as the names of Xenophon, Plato, Solon, 
are disposed to confess their ignorance of what every body|and Aristotle. In fact, the very title Political Economy is 

7,5 eg eee :. ‘ Pied sie ; 
Third, because ignorance is the most/ derived from the latter—who in his politics says that the 
government of a commonwealth resembles that of a house- 








Bpain, and Eng!and---list of Italians before 1776. 





professes to know. 
invulnerable of all antagonists. 
It is true there are thousands of volumes, pamphlets |hold or family; oikos a house, and nomoi a law or regu- 
collegiate lectures, and even cyclopedias, which treat of|lations and he deduces his principles, not from his imagi- 
Political Economy, and it will naturally occur to those} nation, but from the policy of more than 200 cities or 
who are not accustomed to canvas topics of this public na-|Commonwealths. 
ture, that if there be so many volumes already, and they| Of Solon it is said, “such was his capacity, that he 
fulfil their promises, there can be no occasion for a new 
addition to this province of human knowlege. 


seized on every detail, and omitted nothing which could 

augment the public riches or public felicity. The Athe- 
ns j ‘nians were ingenious and industrious, ; 2 dir 

If it were indeed true, that those numerous labors of; © “tt prueiinns, sa Se Ceeeted 

; : every branch of public economy, he spoke to every class 
literary men accomplished what they profess to teach, no ata , . ; : 

J . ‘and profession, artists, merchants, cultivators, bankers 











w work, no further exposition would be necessary; but} esha ; : 
new work, | he and the very shepherds of Diacri, and the proprietors of 


the condition here suggested, is refuted by the indisputa-| ) oes on cuaatinn 3 

ble fact, that of all the hundreds of writers, and thousand | i 

volumes that have been written on Political Economy, | 

thin the last sixt ‘all t “’/ and excellence. 

within the last sixty years especially, no two agree—each é é : : 

ae differ - hice ni ail salad aie “ bankers, which I refer to only as an evidence of another 
and every one differing ach i ever’ Te . + Fs oy ee . 

believe it is Asiatetle who saye=="" Politics would not ls that is ee unis ~ — e " public economy, 

. . a . (the existence of money, before which society mus _ 

be a science unless it contained truths absolute, uni-\“"© © Stence money, before which society must have 


Xenophon’s Economics is celebrated for its simplicity 


Moliticel Economy is the prin. |Deen exposed to countless difficulties; the invention of 
4 a . { 


versal, and unalterable.” 
ct money operated on society as steamboats and rail-roads 


cipal branch of all politics, and must of course be subje : 
to these conditions in order toconstitute a practical science,|4@ on our society at this day—and wherever money is 
If then all the existing writers fail in the conditions, it be-/found there existed Political Economy in a highly ad- 
comes very important to understand rightly what it is. | vanced state. 

In this point of view the case is distinct and indepen-| But much more ancient, and no doubt derived by the 
dent of all prepossession. If the writers who profess to|/Greeks through Phenicia and Greater Asia, the commerce 
teach fail, how are we to arrive at the scientific certainty, |of the Piraeus of Athens appears to have had its original 
spring and regulation in the laws of Menu, in which are 
to be found all the usual principles laid down by Aristotle, 
but in accordance with the style which prevailed in Venice 
and the Italian republic in the 15th and 16th century— 
even to the right use of the terms rent and wages, so 


without which it is delusion and leads to constant error? 

Some care is necessary in such an undertaking, to car- 
ry the subject clearly to the understanding ; no attempt 
will be made to dogmatize, though it must be obvious 
that where there are thousands to contend with, and tens 
of thousands intrenched in prepossessions behind them, 
the very effort to investigate a given principle will have a 
dogmatic aspect. The expedient which is best adapted 
to such a case is to cite them in exposition of each other,| more than the application of experience with prudence to 
and as the practice of the world is too much dependant} the concerns of man in society. John Locke says “that 
on authority—there can be no dogmatism in producing |few enter into the study of the science of Government 
the words of the writers themselves 3 and this course | without reading the politics of Aristotle,” and it will be 
shall be pursued, because the lecturer will then stand accordingly asked what does Aristotle say? the canon 
agent, Sante we there man Se renee of the phonten- which he lays down I have before cited, but it cannot be 
magerin called meter geen papell too often repeated, nor too permanently remembered, that 

In breaking this ground, it ve indispensible that there ‘Politics would not be a science unless it contained truths 
should be a clear field and no impediments—that we use yabsolute, universal, and unalterable,” and it may be pro- 
no terms which we do not rightly apprehend 5 - “ees perly suggested here that if there be any thing in modern 
tenes Rave Sots manuene a! povenrting to meanings wien economy which distinguishes it from the ancient, it is in 
vary. from eer ier sigumeation, that those words be the want of absolute, universal, and unalterable truths ; 
fairly explait ” ane aera comeng upen De setae, a8 and the vague and metaphysical cast of its theories, pro- 
ney Ge Serine Re eine pens Day ae fessing to be the same but differing essentially in the ap- 
only requested to take them as the sense of the lecturer, i 5 geen > 

plication and the practice. 


or what he believes to be the surer sense. ; ee 
The last sentence of the antecedent paragraph contains The foundation of Political Economy being founded = 
the word modern; that is, many writers assert that Poli- the necessary condition of man, is thus described by Aris- 
? Vad 1 . . . 

tical Econonty had no existence until modern times: until totle—* Every society of men constitutes a partnership 
the publication of a given work in the year 1776. The instituted for the benefit of the partners; utility is the 
use of this expression may appear of no importance to the/end and aim of all such associations, and the greatest 
nature of the subject; but if it shall appear that Politicaljand most extensive utility is the aim and purpose of 
that great association called a commonwealth; which, 


Economy has not only been understood and practised 
among the most ancient nations ; those of the polished of|being composed of families, the management of its affairs 


grossly tortured from their simple import by modern 
economists. 
The true principles of Political Economy are nothing 





But there is one class spoken of, that of 


is like that of a family properly termed kconomy.” That 
is the right management of the concerns of the partnership 
or commonwealth. 

In his Ethics, having occasion to animadvert on the 
principles and uses of money, he gives a circumstantial 
application of those purposes and uses by describing the 
action of society itself. 

“The affairs of human society require an interchange 
of different kinds of faculties ar exertions. 
constructs a house, which is for the use of a shoemaker ; 
and the product of many pairs of shoes are required to 
pay for it: for jif the mason has employed one thousand 
times as much skill and labor in building the house, as 
the shoemaker in fabricating pairs of shoes, the prices of 
the one and of the other may be supposed equivalent. 
The principle applies to all other arts, the labors of one 
compensating for those of the other. 

“A community could not subsist, composed wholly of 
physicians, or of cultivators; there must be physicians 
separately and husbandmen separately, and the principle 
remains sound, though changes of manners, government, 
or climate may operate to make the proportional compen- 
sation dissimilar. The instrument by which the propor- 
tions are measured, is called a standard, or the unit 
(monos) whence money, which being generally accepted 
as an equivalent in all the compensations or exchanges 
between man and man, gives to the exchanges of indus- 


‘The mason 


try a ready, free, and certain activity. 

On the origin of the term there appears to be no dispute, 
tho’ on its application those who profess to treat of it are 
in extreme variance. ‘They all agree that it is derived 
from otkos a house, and nomoi a law, or the laws by 
which household affairs are regulated. 

You will perceive that without any apparent order or 
design I have shown that Political Economy was very an- 


‘cient, and that it must have been coexistent with the ex- 


changes of productionsand the purchase with money. So 
that though the result of this demonstration be an irrefuta- 
ble truth, there yet remains to be examined upon what 
foundation modern writers nevertheless assert with not a 
little pertinacity, that it is a science wholly modern. 

As I prefer to lead your attention towards a right know 
ledge of the subject without the stiffness of a methodical 
arrangement, I have preferred to treat of the beginning 
in the beginning, and to proceed with an eye to Chronology, 
so that the facts themselves will enable any one who 
reads our language to form an opinion with as little dan- 
ger of mistake as the most profound professor who teach- 
es from the academic chair. 

It would not be necessary in this case, as in matters of 
general history to mark the precise boundary which sepa- 
rates ancient from modern economy, those who undertake 
to fix it for us, furnish the precise time, and the very 
code by which they determine its Chronology—it is the 
year 1776—memorable for the more momentous and sub- 
stantial establishment of American Independence. 


In that year Adam Smith published a work under the 
title of An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. ‘To this work the modern economists 
refer for the origin and the only true principles of Politi- 
cal Economy. Our present purpose being to enable him 
who hears or reads what shall be offered in this lecture, 
to judge for himself, it would be premature to examine 
the very title of this oracular work, and its utter failure 
to develope or explain the nature or the causes of the 
wealth of nations, which shall certainly be attempted 
in the progress of this course. 

What is here intended is to show that Political Econo- 
my did exist; that 200 years before the book of Smith 
appeared, it formed a subject of very extensive and minute 
discussion in Italy; within a very few months I pe- 
rused a work in fifty volumes, entitled Scriptori Classica 
Italiani et Economia Politica. It was published by Cus- 
todi, at Milan, in 1804; and, as its title expresses, gives 
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the essays of Boltero, m 1 vol., of Antonia Serra, in 
1615, of Davanzati, and some fifty others; nay more— 
within the last three years, Vecchio, an Italian exile re- 
siding in London, published there, biographical memoirs 
of the Italian writers contained in Cosfodi?s collection ; 
and of others omitted, for what reason is not assigned; 
and of which L possess several myself, and among others 
a most ample and able discourse on money, dedicated to 
ithe Pope, and which was translated very soon after its first 
appearance into French. I shall speak more of those 
Italians, enumerate their writings, and above all I shall 
show, that although those Italian writers differ from each 
other as widely aud wildly as those who call themselves 
moderns : yet there is not one theme or topic which has 
been put forth as original, by Smith, but is to be found 
discussed in some one or more of those writers, many of 
whom died a century before Smith was born, some of whom 
were his contemporaries, who wrote and published before 
he did—for example, the Count Verri, and Beccaria, his 
friend, wrote works which appeared in 1771, five years 
before Smith’s treatise was heard of. 

Now if those Italian writers treated of the same topics, 
argued them in the same way, and that Smith’s work re- 
sembles them even in their absurdities, the problem is 
solved, unless there should appear some of his disciples, 
who can discover in what he is original—which has never 
yet been done—the title to the development of a new 
science, or even an old science ina new way, falls to the 
ground ; and we must take Political Economy in the 
sense which it was defined by Aristotle and Xenophon, 
as well as by the Italian writers. 

Nor shall we stop there—we shall show that not only 
in Italy, but in France, Spain, and England, the writers 
on Political Economy were numerous, long before Smith 
wrote; and though often found in contradiction with each 
other, yet many of them sustaining more rational princi- 
ples and holding great influence on the affairs of their 
several nations. 

The Italians, in the comprehensive sense, embracing 
all the people of the Peninsula, as they preceded the rest 
of Europe in commerce, also stand first in the investiga- 
tion of principles which had suffered during the revolu- 
tions of Greece and the decline of the Constantinopolitan 
empire; the following is an imperfect list of those writers 
in Chronological order : 


1. Scarafli of Regio—wrote in 1579 
2. Davanzati of Florence, 1588 
3. Serra of Cosenza, 1613 
4. Turbulo of Naples, 1619 
5. Montanari of Medena, 1680 
6. Bandini of Sienna, 1737 
7. Broggia of Naples, 1745 
8. Galiani of Naples, 1750 
9. Belloni of Romano, 1750 
10, Paganini of Tuscany, 751 
11. Neri of Florence, 1751 
12. Carli of Capo d’Istria, 1754 
3. Genovesi of Naples 1754 
14. Algarotti of Venice, 

15. Zanon of Medina, 1757 


16. Beccaria of Milan, 1762 


17. Verri of Milan, 1765 
18. Paoletti of Tuscany, 1769 
19. Vasco of Piedmont, 772 
20. Ortes of Venice, 1771 


Here are twenty writers of at least as great talent and 
judgment as any of those who pretend to be modern 
discoverers, by whom every topic involved in the discus 


‘countrymen, as Economists par excellence; the followers 


24, Caraccioli of Naples, 1765 
25. Scrofani, 1795 
26. Soleara of Piedmont, 1704 
27. Corniani of Brescia, 1786 
30. Ricci of Modema, 1787 
31, Palmieri of Naples, 1787-1793 
32. Mengotti of Feltri, 1791 
33. Delfico of Abruzzo, 

34. Gioja of Pacenza, 1776 
85. Valeriani, 1776 
86. Rossi, 1806 
37. Busellini of Modena, 1813 


There are several others who have written on detached 
branches of Political Economy; but those who have writ- 
ten before 1776, are very much distinguished by their own 


of Smith are derominated Economistics, as producing un- 
certainty and confusion, where there was already too much. 
Smith has adopted some notions of Quesnay; and his sys- 
tem is but a modification of this. The subject is so pro- 
lific of facts of every kind that it is scarcely possible to 
bring it within more concise limits. 

So far the object of one introductory lecture is fulfilled, 
as to afford those who think freely, to form a judgment 
independent of any other authority than facts. It has 
been shown that Political Economy is not a new nor a 
modern science—that the definition and application given 
centuries before our era, continues at this day. To carry 
out the argument, in a continuation of this lecture, it will 
be shown to have prevailed to a high state of refinement 
in England before the author of The Wealth of Nations 
was born; that in France it was practically incorporated 
with the laws of the state, and is at this day a subect of 
contention between the Statesman ef Europe ; and that 
Spain had able writers who rivalled those of Italy. 








REVOLUTIONS OF COMMERCE. 
We copy from the Globe an article on the commercial | 
revolution which has taken place in a considerable part) 
of Germany. Ina former number of this paper, we no-| 
ticed, the first movements towards these changes which) 
have been carried into effect several after! 
the death of the projector. ‘The author of the plan 
for a total change in the political Economy ot Germany 
Dr. Errick Bollman, a man of great talents, great eccen- 
tricity, and after all very unfortunate. 
After the failure of his prospects in the U. States, he 
visited Europe, and traversed the greater part of Western 
Germany ; indeed his first great object was to titan, 


years 





upon the rulers of the territories bordering on the Rhine, 
to relieve their commercial navigation from the heavy bur-| 
den of taxation. Germany had remained behind France 
and even behind Spain. Under the ancient regieme of 
France the fiscal was under the administration of seven or 
eight several provinces, each of whom legislated as an 
independent nation; and altho’ the provinces were all 
subordinate to the monarchy, productions passing out of 
one into another, and successively into several, was sub- 
jected to a new tax. The frontiers of each province was 
lined with custom houses, and the system continued un- 
til the glimpses of a more general revolution approached. 
The revolution of France in 1789 overturned ‘this im- 
poverishing system. 

Similar circumstances had left the same system in| 
Spain, known under the title of Alcavala, and it extended, 
to South America where it ceased only after the revolution, | 
Merchandize, for| 





had there reached six or seven years. 
example landed at Cadiz, paid the naval duties there. Upon 
the removal of those goods for transport to the interior, 





sion of modern economy is touched in the same way as 
they are treated and disputed in all the works claiming 
to be modern. Besides those here enumerated, I shall 
continue the list as given in the Italian collection and in 
the memoirs by Vecchio ; they are 
21. Briganti of Naples, 178 
22. Filangeri of Naples, 1760 
23. Cantelupo of Naples, 1763 


—) 


they were encountered at every ten or twenty miles by a 
new demand for taxes—the Alcavala, and supposing the 
‘destination to be for Madrid, perhaps the good must have 
paid the alcavala ten times. ‘The custom grew up out of 
the ancient division into separate monarchies, but altho’ 
all were united under Ferdinand and Isabella, the Alca- 
vala survived for mora than 300 vears 





‘These examples illustrate the state of Germany when 
Dr. Bollmanaddressed an able anddemonstrative memoir 
to the princes and ministers of State, of the great and 
small principalities. His reception was not such as his 
plans merited ; some few princes had the discernment to 
appreciate and applaud the plan ; but the majority were 
persuaded it was revolutionary and jacobinical. Bollman 
was not dismayed. The minister to whose administra- 
tion of Prussia, the subject appertained, had the repu- 
tation of enlarged views, and to him Bollman addressed 
himself, and he was in the full expectation of seeing it 
adopted by Prussia, when the liberal ministerdied, and with 
him Bollmans’s hopes. He entered upon a new enter- 
prize, the collection and distribution of Platina. In his 
pursuit, the yellow fever terminated his eventful career. 
We now see the project adopted, and the frontier custom 
houses which garnished the boundaries of the lesser prin- 
ces are at length abolished, and Germany takes a higher 
place among the commercial nations. 


OUR COMMERCE WITH PRUSSIA. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that the commerce between 
the United States and Prussia is now considerable; the official 
tables indeed, would induce us to forma different opinion, but 
the fact is, that the greater part of the trade has hitherto been 
indirectly carried on through the ports of other countries, such 
as Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &c. Within two 
or three years past however, important changes have been made 
in the commercial regulations of the North German States, by 
which the Custom-houses which formerly surrounded each have 
been closed, there being now but one line on the extreme out- 
ward frontier; the system of trade and duties has been made the 
same in all, and indeed, for every purpose of trade, they form one 
country. The States composing this commercial confederacy 
are, the kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg; 
the Grand Duchies of Hesse, Saxe Weimar and Eisenach; the 
Duchies of Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Cobourg, Saxe Altenburg, 
Anhalt Coethen, Anhalt Dessau, and Anhalt Bernberg; the 
Principalities of Birkenfield, Schwartsburg, Sonderhausen, 
Schwartsburg Rudolstadt, Hohenzollern Hechingen, Hohenzol- 
lern Sigmaringen, Waldeck, Reuss, and Meisenheim. These 
together, form a country of immense extent and population, 
where manufactories of every description are to be found, re- 
quiring raw materials, principally those which are produced in 
abundsnee in the United States. 

Since these new commercial regulations have been made, the 
ports 6f Prussia, which are all on the Baltic, have been found 
more convenient and advantageous for importation and exporta- 
tion than those through which they were previously carried on ; 
and the Government of that country, which has ever been anxious 
for the establishment of a free and liberal system of trade, has 
been endeavoring to facilitate its passage through those ports, by 
the only rational means, by removing obstacles, physical and 
financial, by rendering the harbors safe and accessible, the du- 
ties and expenses as low as possible. Between the Government 
of the U. States and of Prussia the relations have ever been most 
amicable, and indeed, one of the earliest treaties in which the 
principles of free trade, reciprocity, and the rights of neutrals, 
were clearly laid down, was that concluded between the two 
countries in 1785, through the agency of Franklin, Adams and 
Jefferson, on the part of the United States. It was renewed in 
1799, and those principles have been more completely developed 
by the last treaty of 1828. The exertions of the enlightened 
gentlemen* who are now charged with representing the interests 
of each country, near the Governments of the other, will doubt- 
less contribute to give additional activity to the intercourse be- 
tween them. 

By the existing arrangements between the United States and 
Prussia, the most perfect freedom of commerce and navigation is 
secured ; all articles are subject to the same rate of duties in the 

rts of each, whether transported in vessels of either nation, to 
or from any other place; and those duties are no other or higher 
than are imposed on the same articles brought from, or carried 
to any other country ; the coasting trade of both being of course 
excepted. The jurisdiction of consuls, and the rights of citizens 
are defined, and are as extensive as could possibly be required. 


The chief ports of Prussia are Meme], Konigsberg, Dantzic, 
Stralsund, and Stettin with Swinemund. The trade with the 
United States principally passes through Stettin; it is situated 
on the Osder, a navigable river, which passes through a large 
portion of the richest and most populous part of Germany, and 
has many flourishing cities on its banks. Ships cannot come to 
Stettin itself, but discharge their cargoes at Swinemund on the 
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Baltic, twelve miles below. A minute account of the port regu| meeting of Congress, could not reach the United States before 
ations of this place, may be found in the Globe for September-/the time fixed on by the constitution for their final adjournment! 
13th, 1834; it may be observed, that the whole of the port That the remonstrances of the American minister were an- 
charges, pilotage, measurement, commissions, clearances, and|swered by declarations that it was impossible to call the Cham- 
price of transportation from Swinemund to Stettin, on each last} bers together sooner, although it waa afterwards done on account 
of 4000 pounds measurement of a ship, only amounts to about] of their own domestic affairs; and other pretences were alleged, 
62 cents. A purticular account of the duties, charges, &c., is to! unfounded in themselves, and evasive of the solemn pledge 
be found in the Digest of Commercial Regulations of Foreign) which had been given, first verbally, and when insisted on, in 
Countries, published last year, under the direction of the Secre-| writing, to the President of the United States: 

tary of the Treasury, by J. S. Smith, Esq., of Baltimore. It may] That our minister was also informed, that the King and his 
be noticed, that raw cotton is free of duty; leaf tobacco pays! ministers would not make the execution of the treaty a cabinet 
about #3,70 the ewt.; rice about $2. Two and a half per cent. | measure, and that the places of the ministers were ont oe hn tes, 
of the duties is also remited on all goods imported Stettin, as a! zarded to secure the observance of the faith and preserve the 
reimbursement of the Danish Sound duties paid at Elsineur. 





King’s personal honor! ” 
, :ncinal articles i 1d from the United States, are! «. 1: , . 
_The principal articles ern from the United acer are) So little did France and her government regard the keeping 
E ; coflee, suge spices, dye-woods, | ¢ moans re . , 
rice, cotton, and tobacco; coffee, sugar, rum, spices, dye-woods, | of her faith in the fulfilment of her solemn engagements, and the 


or three-fourths of the value will be readily advanced by the mer-| the United States. 

cantile houses of Stettin. Goods can also be warehoused for €X-| The President’s message came upon that government and 

portation. ; ' peopl: like a clap of thunder. It awakened them from the delu- 
The articles chiefly exported from Prussia are, |sion into which they had been led by the opposition in this coun- 
1. Linen, of every description. ‘try, and their associate, M. Serrurier. 

middle of June. i | France, or any of its agents, and there was no more propriety in 
3. Woolen cloths ; of which the inferior qualities are well’ taking official notice of it than if it had been a speech uttered by 

adapted for the China and East India trade ; the finer qualities! member of Congress ; yet, conscious of the disgraceful attitude 

being equal or superior to those of any other country, and cheaper. | jn wijich France has placed herself, and the necessity of promptly 
4. Glassware of every description. |retrieving her character in the eyes of the world, the King and 
5. Gin of excellent quality, made in and about Stettin: the his ministers effected to consider it as addressed to the French 

price of it there is about 40 to 45 cents the gallon, of high proof. | minister in Washington, construed it into an insult, ordered him 
6: Zinc. of which great quantities are brought down the Or- home, and tendered passports to the American minister! 

der from Silesia. Having done this much to save French honor, which had not 

ae been tarnished, except by the injustice and subterfuges on which 


| 

* Henry Wheaton, Esq., who has just been transferred from J rae 
Copenhagen to reside at Berlin, as Charge d’Affaires of the the Message commented, the King, his Ministers, and all their 
United States; and the Barron de Roenne, who had resided here | friends, for the first time, went earnestly to work to secure the 
for a year past in a similar character from Prussia. execution of the treaty, the only measure which French honor 


- ‘really required. 
NY > Tashine to? ‘lobe | outa. . . : . : . . 
- epaly ae gang pel | The bill to provide for the indemnity was immediately laid 
THE FRENCH J aia | before the Chambers. 


To prevent impositions upon the American public it is well to} J now became a Cabinet measure, the Ministers finding it 
keep attention fixed upon the proceedings of the French Govern-| necessary to hazard their official existence upon its success! = 
ment, as disclosed to us by successive arrivals from Europe. | ‘Tne commercial and manufacturing interests, aroused by the 

It will be recollected that the debt due from France has been! Message, poured in their memorials, asking for the execution of 
owing to the United States or their citizens for upwards of the ceaniet i 
twenty years. _ | The measure was discussed in the nine Bureaux or Commit- 

That on the 4th of July, 1831, a treaty was concluded, liequi- tees, into which the Chamber of Deputies is divided for such 
dating this debt at 25,000,000 frances, or about $5,000,000, and purposes, and a yote was taken, in which eight out of the nine 

providing for its payment by instalments ; | exhibited majorities in favor of the execution of the treaty, 

That at the next session of Congress, an act was passed in €X-| aking an ageregate majority in the whole Chamber of about 
ecution of the treaty on the part of the United States, reducing gay. . wets 
the tariffon certain productions of France, the benefits of which} No doubt was entertained that the appropriation would be 
have been enjoyed by that nation ever since ; made, and the treaty executed. 

That session after session of the French Chambers passed Things were in this condition in Paris, when Mr, Clay’s report 
away, and the Executive did not ask an act to carry the treaty’ in the Senate, with his speech thereon, arrived in that capital. 
into effect on the part of France j . ; All parties seized on them as evidence that the President 

That the Government of the United mains Geow fer the Sout would not be sustained by Congress in any strong measure. The 
inetalment when it became due, and the bill was protested by the opposition in that country urged them as proof that there was no 
French Government ; . danger of war or any attack on the commercial interests of 

That when at last an appropriation was asked for, the bill France even if the Chambers should refuse to pay the money to 
making it was not pressed as a cabinet measure, was faintly sup- according to the treaty. They insisted that Mr. Clay's report 
ported by ner of the Ministry, and consequently was lost by a) 144 speech admit of further negociations, and on that ground they 
small majority ; , : urged upon the Chambers to reject the appropriation, and request 

That the King and Ministry made all sorts of apologies to the the Executive to open a new negotiation, with the view of re- 
American Minister, and sent a public armed vessel to bear ex- ducing the amount agreed to ty paid by the treaty! If Mr. 
planations to our Government, which had a passage so marvel- Clay - done nothing more, no man who reads the French papers 
dously long, that if it had been forseen by the French Govern- can deny that he has fnrnished argument to the opposition in 
—_ “ might wel have seer expected Gat Congres wenld France to urge against the execution of the treaty, which had, 
have edjeumues Sefies oe anes “ Blow Terk ; before his papers were received there, been rendered almost cer- 

That verbal apologies, anpuentioan, ane piety rp hei mee tain by the proceedings of the Bureaux. Whether these argu- 
tendered by the French Minister, in pursuance of instructions, ments have been se powerfully ereed as to- defeat the manure, 

| which he put in writing only when it was insisted on by our Goy- we have yet tolearn. If they hava the American people will 
es , : know whom to hold responsible for all disasters which may ensue. 

That these pledges inner eusttenee, that the King would But we believe the appropriation has been made. The French 
exert his whole constitutional power to procure the execution of ministry cannot be ignorant that the Sentate of the United States 
the treaty, and to hasten the action of the Chambers upon it, 80/15, heen baffled in its vindictive war against Gen. Jackson, and 

that jhe President might be advised of the result in time to lay| that at the next session Mr. Clay will not be able to control a 
‘it before Congress, at the commencement of their next session ; majority of that body. The decided stand taken by the late 
| That notwithstanding this pledge, the Chambers met in July,| House, which they must be aware will be fully sustained by the 
1834, and were not even asked to make the requisite appropria-!yext, and it being certain that France can no longer count on 
tion, although such measure would have been entirely constitu-|the Senate, will have convinced the French ministry that the 
tonal ; President will have the cordial support of the next Congress in 
That although the King had the constitutional power to fix}measures of the most decided character. They will not, there- 
the day for next meeting of the Chambers at any time he might} fore, think it safe to defer appropriation upon the faith of Mr. 
think proper, yet he did actually porogue them to the 29th De-|Clay’s report; but seizing upon it asa salve for their wounded 
kember, 1834, a period so late that the result of their action on| pride, or rather their shame, will make it the occasion of urging 
the subject, so far from being known to the President before the|the appropriation with more zea] than ever. We therefore con- 

















ze. also fi arket. On goods consigne¢ yo-thirds : . -: ; 
&c. also find a ready market. On goods consigned, two-thirds redemption of the pledges given by her King to the President of 


2. Wool; for the sale of which, a fair is annually held in the | Though the message was not addressed to the government of 


fidently anticipate, that the appropriation has been pressed 
through the Chambers with all possible diligence since the date 
of the last advices, and the more so, as the French Ministers had 
aright todread new embarrassments for themselves, if they 
waited for the action of the House of Representatives. 

But what had roused France from her apathy and made the 
execution of the treaty a topic of general inquiry and disscussion? 
The President’s Message. 

What had excited the commercial and manufacturing interest 
of that kingdom to pray for the execution of the treaty? The 
Message, 

What had called the attention of Europe to the subject, and 
brought down upon France the condemnation of the civilzed 
world! The Message. 

What had forced the King to make the appropriation a Cabinet 
measure, contrary to his previous determination, upon the suc- 
cess of which the official existence of his Ministers depended ? 
The Message. 

What produced the majorities in the Bureaux in favor of the 
execution of the treaty? Not Mr. Clay’s report; for that was 
not received when the votes were given; but the Message. 

What produced the confidence that the treaty would be exe- 
cuted, which pervaded all the accounts by the latest arrivals. 
from whatever source, and through whatever channel? Not Mr. 
Clays’s report, which had not been received when all the favora- 
ble symptoms displayed themselves; but the Message. 

What is seized hold of by the opposition in France, to change 
the current, and defeat the execution of the Treaty? Mr. Clay’s 
report and speech. 

What created the only distrust that remained at the latest 
dates of the success of the appropriation? Mr. Clay's report and 
speech. 

By adverting to these incontestable facts, the American Peo- 
ple will be able to judge ; in any event of our French relations, 
to whom belongs the merit, or on whom rests the responsibility. 


OLD TIMES— PURE RELIGION. 


Extracts from the Records of the General Court of Massachu” 
setts. 
Oct. 1657. Ordered that whoever shall bring or cause to be 


brought any Quaker or any other blasphemous Heretic shall for- 

feit one hundred pounds. And if any person or persons shall ens 

tertain said quakers shall forfeit forty shillings for each time of 
such entertainment—and if any Quaker or Heretic coming into 
this jurisdiction, if a male, shall for the first offence have one of 
his ears cut off, and be kept at work in the House of Correction— 

for a second offence have both ears cut off !—and for the third, 
have “the tongue bored through with a hot iron.”—If a woman, 
she shall “be severely whipped.” 

In this year 1657, Lawrence Southwick and Cassandra his 
wife, very acep members of the Church in Salem, for offering 
entertainment to two quakers were fined and imprisoned—they 
absented themselves from the church, and in consequence were 
wuHirrep publicly and fined—and ason and daughter of this 
aged couple were also fined for non-attendance at the church, 
and not paying this fine, the General Court by a special order, 
impowered the Treasurer to SELL THEM AS SLAVES “to any of the 
English nation at Virginia or Barbadoes /” 

In 1658. The following order was issued by the General Court: 

“To the Marshall or his Deputy:—You are to take with you 
the executioner, and repair to the House of Correction, and there 
see him cut off the right ears of John Copeland, Christopher Hol- 
der, and John Rores, Quakers; in execution of the sentence of 
the Court of Assistants, for the breach of the law entitled Qua- 


kers. 
Epwarp Rawson, Sec’y. 


This horrid sentence was executed in the Boston Prison by the 
common hangman, Sept. 16th 1650. 

[The jail stood near where the State House now stands—in 
Beacon street. ] 

On the 20th of Oct. 1658—The General Court at Boston pas- 
sed an act, banishing the Quakers,—for to use the words of the 
act: “denying civil repects to equals and superiors--and with- 
drawing from our church assemblies and instead thereof frequent 
meetings of their own, in opposition to our church order—and 
for tenets and practices in opposition to the orthodox received opin- 
ion of the godly”—for these offences they were “banished on 
PAIN OF DEATH !” 

On the 27th of Oct. 1659,—William Robinson and Marma- 
duke Stevenson, suffered martyrdom under this Protestant law 
on the Gallows of Boston ! 

On the first of April 1660—Mary Dyer a pious woman—a 
wife—a mother—was hung up between earth and heaven.— 
another martyr in the cause of religious liberty. On the 13th of 
Jan. 1661—William Leddra was executed: An order from the 
King prevented further bloodshed. It reached New England 





soon after the murder of Leddra, and was dated Sept. 9. 1691. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, OF MISSOURI, 
IN REPLY TO MR. CALHOUN’S REPORT. 


Delivered in the Senate of the United States, February 9, 1835. 


Mr. BENTON rose to speak to some parts of the report,—to 
express his concurrence in some parts, his dissent from others. 

He concurred in the general purport, and in the general object, 
of the report, in showing the great increase which had taken 
place, in a short time, in the expenditures of the government, 
and in the number of persons employed, or supported by it. The 
increase was great, but not so great as has been depicted; and 
out of proportion to the increase of the population and wealth of 
country for the same period, but not so inordinately as the report 
affirmed. It was the object of the report to reduce this too great 
expenditure, and to diminish the number of the vast multitude 
of persons now paid, or supported, out of the Federal Treasury. 
In all this he concurred with the report; but he regretted, deep- 
ly and sincerely regretted, that it had not fallen within the scope 
of the chairman’s view of the subject, to show the source and 
origin of these great increases; that the blame, if any, should 
fall upon the true authors, and the genius of reform should know 
where to apply her correcting hand. The omission of the Chair- 
man to show this, had laid him (Mr. B.) under the necessity of 
endeavouring to supply the defect ; and he should doso under all 
the disadvantages of an immediate reply to a well prepared report, 
which he had heard read once,and but once in committee, before 
it was now read in this chamber. The report, said Mr. B. as- 
sumes for the periods of comparison the year 1825, which was 
the first of Mr. Adams’s Administration, and the year 1833, 
which was the commencement of the second term of President 
Monroe, which terminated in the year which is taken for the 
starting point of the comparison. Confining himself to these} 
points of time, Mr. B. would look into the origin of the principal 
causes of the great increases of money expended, and men em- 
ployed or fed by the Federal Government within this period; and 
would show that the implications of the report, for direct asser- 
tion was not made, but the implications of the report, which would | 
seem to cast censure on the present administration for these | 
large augmentations, could have no foundation in fact, and must 





find their application elsewhere. 


The business of internal improvement was the first head of | 


of expenditure and of revolutionary hero resurrection, which, at |lowed for them, and that by an administration depicted as the de- 
the end of half a century, is exhibiting a larger army on the pen-|stroying angel of the red race; the consequent increase of sur- 
sion roll than ever Washington saw, at any one time, on the/veyors and land offices, and the additional expense resulting 
muster roll? which furnishes the author of this report with up-| from all these wise and patriotic operations. They, too, belong 
wards of one-third of his hundred thousand men! which is now |to President Jackson’s administration; and Mr. B. claimed the 
making the revolution cost more money than it cost while it was|honour of them for him. instead of confounding the increased ex- 
— and raging? and which has produced tops: ie ~~ resulting from them, and the increased number of per- 
of morals, and a perpetration of crimes, as revolting to the mind |sons employed to execute them in the indiscriminate mass of ex- 
as it is humiliating to the country! Who produced all this? wana denounced. 
Certainly not President Jackson? but the action of Congress,| Another subject he would mention, the great increase of the 
under Executive recommeudations, commencing at a period |tariff in 1824, and 1828, on the eve of Presidential elections, and 
with which the author of ape Report — be most familiar, and | the complicated nature of their provisions to prevent evasions, 
carried hem to the your 1582, when the system of pensioning re- ‘detect smuggling, give the full benefit of their enactments to 
era raineonegeesinatiaal peers ae > mda ii ae the manufacturers, and to carry out the protective principle in 
s sw 3 s > A —" P . ‘ 
the living bodies of revenue officers to defend it, as well as in 
The removal of the Indians was the next source of increased |the ramparts of parchments, intrenching it to the teeth, which 
expenditure, and increased agents, which Mr. B. adverted to; | Congress was pilling up around it. [ere was a great source of 
and on this head, far ?— disclaiming, he claimed = = “ : additional expense, additional officers and agents employed, and 
almost exclusively for President Jackson. Jt was he who had)| sdditional patronage conferred; and which now has brought the 
stood se ss a of pettins  eagome adv _s ee collection of the custom-house revenue, with the diminution of 
asserter Of STATE HIGHTS, In releving the Southern Suites Ol the tariff, to the inordinate expense of nine per centum. But 
i . ° ° . ? - of 
their err oh om at the ae yoo he er " who did all this? Not the administration; and therefore the 
the eee ne Serene eee ee remedy does not lie in the change of the administration; but 
far more desirable homes, in the rich and extended plains of the| eb ge . a fen ee 
z . f ; = . |Congress—Congress did it; and therefore the evil lies in the 
far West. In executing this policy, Congress acted under his| ‘ 
: , a |hands of the People themselves. 
recommendation; and to him the long neglected and injured ‘ , 
f 2 ‘ gaara Mr. B. repeated; he concurred with the general purport, and 
South—the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and the | 1 obi f theR t. in tl t and striki 
. . ° P ° P vo) ore > 7 
new States of the northwest, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, |""° os onject of the ne eet oe striking aug 
are all, all indebted, for the advantages and blessings which they |™e"tation which it presented of ented expended, and men — 
now enjoy in their freedom from the incubus of a useless and in- | Ployed, or fed, by the Federal Government; and the necessity 
imical population within their borders. The exodus of the In-|fr great and real retrenchment in both particulars, especially as 
dians from the East to the West of the Mississippi—from the ™®"Y of the objects for which they were incurred were tempo- 


land of the white man to the land of the red man—under the fry in their nature, and evanescent in their existence. Yes, 
guiding and protecting hand of President Jackson, has been to Said Mr. B. the augmentations have been great; but so far as 


both parties, to the white race and to the red race, an auspicious they are of questionable propriety, they have had their root in 
and delightful consummation, on which Heaven has shed its be- previous administrations, some of them in the administration of 
nignant blessing, and which calls for the grateful emotions of Mr. Monroe, when the author of this Report was a distinguished 
every heart, white or red, civilized or savage, which can rejoice member of that administration ; others of these questionable 
in the prosperity of the human race, and feel gratitude and thank- measures had originated under Mr. Adams’s administration, or 
fulness to its greatest and most eminent benefactor. But above !" Congress itself, and under the high pressure speeches, reports, 
all, and more than all put together, should the State of Missis- #4 motions of gentlemen opposed to the administration of Presi- 
sippi feel that gratitude. Hard was her fate until General Jack- dent Jackson ; and what should never be forgotten, it was the 
son ascended the Presidential chair. The oldest Territory in ©X€Teise of the veto power by President Jackson, which checked 
the Union, a State for almost twenty years, a delicious climate, these extravagant expenditures of questionable objects, for which 








he received unmeasured denunciation! And let the people now 


increase which Mr. B. would mention; and that business com-| ample boundaries, lands adapted to the production of the richest 
menced, or rather assumed its expended and invigorated form, in| staple, noble rivers—with all these advantages, her population 
the year 1324—the last year of Mr. Monroe's administration—j remained a speck in the corner of her own extended map. The 
s ‘ pe ‘ ‘ - 
and under whose auspices and recommendations no person could|Chickasaws and Choctaws occupied the finest portions of her 
better tell than the distinguished author of the present report.| soil, and seemed destined to occupy them for ever under the 
Internal improvement was then, and at that early time, the in-|abetment of a great political party, then called national republi- 
I J partys 

viting oceaa, upon which many candidates for popular favour| cans, now whigs, whose policy was as cruel to the Indians as it 
were seen to spread the entire surface of their distended canvass.| was unjust to the People, and subversive of the rights of the 
Commenced upon national principles, and with the design of State. President Jackson appeared at the head of the national 
being confined to national objects, the whole system rapidly de-|@%airs. He was the slave of no selfish, or ambitious policy, the 
generated into local, or neighbourhood contrivances, for the ex-| hunter of no factitious and delusive popularity. He was the 
Before | friend of the whites and of the reds; he spoke the language of 
truth, justice, wisdom, to both; aud the long depressed and ob- 
scured State of Mississippi, finds herself, as if by magic, in the 
possession of all her rights, and all her soil, advancing with rapid | 
strides to wealth and population; displaying a prodigious expan- 
i : : sion of both, and ready, at the census of 1840, to present six or 
had produced a scramble for money, in which the meanest got} . : cil 
i , > eight members on that floor of the House of Representatives, 

most! President Jackson found this system at that pass, with 
4 where until lately, she had but one member, and now has but 
the immense augmentation of money expended, and men em- 


penditure of money, and the acquisition of popularity. 
the end of Mr. Adams's four years, the downward course of the 
system had established the truth of the double prediction which 
Mr. Jefferson had made shortly before his death ; it had opened a 
gulf which the treasures of Peru and Mexico could not fill! It 


two. More! The graduation principle, by treaty is adopted for | 


mark it! 


This same President is now blamed just as much for 
not stopping, as he was blamed for stopping those wild expendi- 


tures. 


But, Mr. B. said while agreeing to much that was in the Re- 


port, and in agreeing that there was not only room, but necessity 


for retrenchment, it would be unjust to the people, who have no 
means of detecting the delusive and failacious statements which 
go forth with the high sanction of the Senate’s approbation, to 
let this Report go forth among them to startle, alarm, disquiet, 
and amaze them with the idea that the expenses of the Govern- 
ment had doubled in nine years, from 1525 to 1833. Never was 
a wilder proposition presented to the intelligence of a rational 
people, not that the quantity of money paid out in the last of 
those two years, and that exclusive of the public debt in both in- 


istances, was not in reality double that of the former, but the fal- 


lacy and delusion lay in this: that those great additional pay- 


|ments were not for the expenses of the Government, not for ordi- 


nary, usual, current, and progressive expenditures, but for un- 


jusual, extraordinary, individual, isolated, and anomalous objects, 
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ployed, which it necessarily involved; and the consequent in- 


loccurring once, and but ouce, finished forever, when paid one 


the sale of the newly acquired lands, descending down through tg 0S ngeetiiin, anb-ahenstagaduble % eevee 
25 8 Si ’ 





crease of Executive patronage, which these augmentations im- successive gradations from $1 25 to six and a quarter cents per 

plied. Far from enhancing, or even retaining this branch of acre! rf 

patronage, he involuntarily stripped himself of it. 

some danger to his temporary popularity, he stood forth to oppose | ejder sisters have been in vain solicitng from Congress for so 
For al] this, that noble State is indebted to Presi- 





the barrier of the Executive veto to the fatal current of local and many years. 


So that this State has acquired by treaty, under the aus-| : : 
|expenses, and progressive extravagance of the Government. 


At the risk of] pices of President Jackson, the justice and the boon which her| 


again; and, therefore, not fit to be held up among the current 


The Report, said Mr. B. assumes the years 1825 and 1833 for 
the comparison and contrast, which it exhibits, the expenditure 


neighborhood internal improvement. He endeavoured to turn dent Jackson; and it is as honourable to the inhabitants of that of the former being eleven millions and a half, that of the latter 


back the system, and to confine it to its original design, that of | State, as it is just and right in itself, that the throb of gratitude 
j ; 1. £ . es vie as ov 
great national objects. So far, then, as this head of increased | heats in the hearts, and the sentiment of affectionate respe ct 


expenditure, and increased numbers, employed by the Federal glows in the bosoms of almost the whole of her entire population. | 
Government, has been a source of augmented patronage to the, And shall the expense of these measures, the expense of freeing | 


Executive Government, President Jackson is free from blame; not only Mississippi, but the whole south, and the entire north- 
so far as diminution of patronage has resulted from the arresta-| west, from the encumbrance of an Indian population, be now set 
tion of the fatal and ruinous part of this system; he alone is en-;down, without explanation, ina grave Report on Executive pa- 
titled to the exclusive honour. tronage, as one of the wasteful extravagancies of the day which 
Revolutionary pensiong, Mr. B. said, was the next source 
which he would point out of those augmentations which were so/ trenchant hand of cutting reform, and the indignant verdict of 
conspicuously depicted in the report; and here the prolific] public reprobation? 
source of an immense augmentation was revealed. Forty thou-| Closely allied to this head, that of removal of Indians was an- 
wand pensioners, including the invalids of the last war, started to|other, which Mr. B. would mention, and which was too inti- 
our view; near three millions of dollars were required to pay| mately connected with that head to require the detail of expla- 
them, and he believed in 1833, it was near four millions. Who/nation. It was the great acquisition of lands, by the extinction 
opened this tountain of Executive patronage? this prolific source! of Indian titles, the fair and full price, now for the first time al- 





| 





twenty-two millions and three quarters, and both exclusive of 


payments on acccnnt of the public debt, and this, as the Report 
affirms, “during a period of profound peace, when not an event 
had occurred calculated to warrant any unusual expenditure.” 
Now, said Mr. B. let us see what extraordinary expenditure fell 
upon the year 1833. First, there was the Black Hawk war, on the 
Upper Mississippi, which, though the fighting is done in 1832 
yet the payments fell chiefly upon the ensuing year. Under 


portends the decline and fall of the Republic, and calls for the |this head alone there were payments in that year to near $900- 


000;* namely, to the militia and volunteers of Illinois, $442,000; 





*Precise sums are here substituted in the published speech for the 
general statements made in the speech when delivered. Mr. B. ha 





heard the Report read but once in the Committee, and had not obtained 
when he spoke, the precise detail of sums enumerated. He obtaine 
them afterwards, and produced, read and commented upon them in th 
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notes of the deposite banks, and demand specie from them; and| 


the exhibition of these drafts in Baltimore and in New York had 
the effect that was intended; it compelled the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States and its branches to honor each others’ paper, and to 
desist from that portof their atrocious, and diabolical plan to 
break the deposite Banks, and to derange the currency of the 
country. Mr. B. said, these were the facts which justified Mr. 
Taney for the use he had made of the transfer drafts; not only 
justified him, but entitled him to the highest praise. He con- 
tented himself now with stating these facts; on another occa- 
rion he would prove them. He had certain remarks to make on} 
the Report of the Finance Committee of the Senate, (Mr. Tyler’s 
Report on the Bank,) in which this proof would find an appro- 
priaje place; and he was certain that the Senate weuld not deny 
him an opportunity of making his intendedremarks. Looking at 
Mr. Tyler, he repeated, that the Senate would not deny him that 
opportunity ; and Mr. Tyler was understood to say, that certainly 
he would not be denied. 

Mr. B. came next to the proposition in the Report to amend 
the constitution for eight years, to enable Congress to make dis- 
tribution among the States, ‘Territories, and District of Columbia, 
of the annual surplus of public money. The surplus,is carefully 
calculated at $9,000,000 of dollars per annum for eight years; 
and the rule of distribution assumed, goes to divide that sum into 
as many shares as there are Senators and Representatives in 
Congress ; which the Report shows would give for each share 
precisely $30,405; and then leaves it to the State itself, by a 
little ciphering, in multiplying the aforesaid sum of $30,405, by 
the whole number of Senators and Representatives which it may 
have in Congress, to calculate the annual amount of the stipend 
it would receive.* This process the Report extends through a 





period of eight ysars; so that the whole sum to be divided to the} 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia, would amount to) 
seventy-two millions of dollars. 

Of all the propositions which he ever witnessed, brought for-| 
ward to astonish the senses, to confound recollection, and to make | 
him doubt the reality of a past, or present scene, this proposition, 
aaid Mr. B., eclipses and distances the whole! What? the 
Senate of the United States—not only the same Senate, but the| 
same members, sitting in the same chairs, looking in each others’ | 





faces, remembering what each had said only a few short months} 
ago, now to be called upon to make an alteration in the constitu-| 
tion of the United States, for the purpose of dividing seventy-| 
two millions of surplus money in the Treasury, when that same 
Treasury was proclaimed, affirmed, vaticinated, and proved up| 
upon calculations, for the whole period of the last session, to be 





neither in law politics, or war, was there any difference between | iexpense of the citizen who pays one man to collect the money 
ta hatw man did by himself, and did by another, Be that as | from him, and another to bring it back to him, misnus the inter- 
may, said Mr. B. the strangeness of the scene in which we are|est and the cost of a double operation in fetching and carrying ; 
now engaged remains the same. Last year it was a bankrupt and the eventual and invitable progress of the scheme to the 
treasury, and a beggard government ; now it is treasury gorged | plunder of the weaker half of the Union by the stronger; when 
to bursting with surplus millions, and a government trampling | the stronger half would undoubtedly throw the whole burthen of 
down liberty, contaminating morals, bribing, and wielding vast | raising the money upon the weaker half, and then take the main 
masses of people from the unemployable funds of countless trea-| portion to themselves. Such were the main objections uttered 
sures, Such are the scenes which the two sessions present, and|against this plan seven years ago, when a gallant son of South 
it is in vain to deny it; for the fatal speeches of that fatal ses-| Carolina, (General Hayne,) stood by his, Mr. B.’s side,—no, stood 
sion have gone forth to all the borders of the Republic. They} before him, and led him in the fight against that fatal and de- 
were printed here by the myriad; franked by members by the| lusive scheme, now brought forward under a more seductive, 
ton weight; freighted to all parts by a decried and overwhelmed | dangerous, alarming, inexcusable, unjustifiable, and demoralizing 
Post Office; and paid for! paid for! by whom! Thanks for one form. 

thing at least! The Report of the Finance Committee on the| Yes, said Mr. B. it is not only the revival of the same plan for 
Bank (Mr. Tyler’s Report) effected the exhumation of one mass, | dividing surplus revenue, which received its condemnation on 
one mass! of hidden and buried putridity; it was the printing this floor seven or eight years ago, but it is the modification, and 
account of the United States for that session of Congress which that in a form infinitely worse for the new States, of the famous 
will long live in the history of our country under the odious ap- land bill which now lies upon our table. It takes up the object 
pellation of the Panre-session. That printing account has been of that bill, and runs away with it, giving nine millions where 
dug up; it is{the black vomit of the Bank! and he knew the that gave three, and leaving the author of that bill out of sight 
medicine which could bring forty such vomits from the foul behind; and can the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Cal- 
stomach of the old red harlot. It was the medicine of a Commit- houn) be so short-sighted as not to see that somebody will play 
tee of Investigation, constituted upon parliamentary principles; him the same prank, and come forward with propositions to raise 
a committee composed, in its majority, of those who charged mis- and divide twenty, thirty, forty millions; and thus out-leap, out- 
conduct, and evinced a disposition to probe every charge to the jump, and out-run him in the race of popularity, just as far as he 
bottom; such a committee as the Senate had appointed at the himself has now out-jumped, out-leaped, and out-run, the author 
same session, not for the Bank! but for the Post Office. of the Land Distribution Bill? 

Yes, exclaimed Mr. B., not only the Treasury was to be bank-| Yes, said Mr. B. this scheme for dividing surplus revenue is 
rubt, but the currency was to be ruined. There was to be no an old acquaintance on this floor; but never did it come upon this 
money. The trash in the Treasury, what little there was, was floor at a time so inauspicious‘—under a form so questionable,— 
to be nothing but depreciated paper, the vile issues of insolvent and upon assumptions so unfounded in fact, so delusive in argu- 
pet banks. Silver, and United States Bank notes, and even good ment. He would speak of the inauspiciousness of the time here 
bills of exchange, were all to go off, all to take leave, and make after; at present he would take positions in direct contradiction 
their mournful exit together; and gold! that was a trick un- to all the arguments of fact and reason upon which this mon- 
worthy of countenance ; a gull to bamboozle the simple, and to strous scheme of distribution is erected and defended. Condens- 
insult the intelligent, until the fall elections were over. Ruin, | ed into their essence, these arguments are : 
ruin, ruin tothe currenby, was the lugubrious cry of the day,| 1. That there will be a surplus of nine millions annually for 
and the sorrowful burthen of the speech for six long months. eight years. 

Now, on the contrary, it seems to be admitted that there is tobe) 2. That there is no way to reduce the revenue. 

money, real good money in the Treasury, such as the fiercest) 3. That there is no object of general utility to which these 
haters of the pet banks would wish to have; and that not a little, surpluses can be applied. 

since 72 millions of surpluses are proposed to be drawn from that) 4. That distribution is the only way to carry them off without 
same empty Treasury in the brief space of eight years. Not a’ poisoning and corrupting the whole body politic. 

word about the ruined currency itself. The very word seemsto| Mr. B. disputed the whole of those propositions, and would 
be dropped from the vocabulary of gentlemen. All lips closed undertake to show each to be unfounded and erroneous. 

1. The report says that the surplus will probably equal, on the 





ainking into bankruptcy! that it would be destitute of revenue! tight, all tongues hushed still, all allusion avoided, to that once | , 
by the end of the year, and could never be replenished until the | dear phrase. The silver currency doubled in a year; four mil- average, for the next eight years, the sum of $9,000,000 beyond 
deposites were restored! and the usurper and despot driven from | lions of gold coined in half a year; exchanges reduced to the} the just wants of the government ;* and in a subsequent part, it 
the high place which he dishonoured and abused! This was the | lowest and most uniform rates; the whole expenses of Congress says, supposing the surplus to be distributed should ~ar nine 
ery then; the cry which resounded through this chamber for six! paid in gold; working people receiving gold and silver for their) millions of dollars, annually, as estimated, it would ~ to each 
long months, and was wafted upon every quarter of the Repub- ordinary wages; such are the results which have confounded the | share 30,405 dollars, which multiplied by the Senators and Rep- 


lic, to alarm, agitate, disquiet, and enrage the People. The we 
thor of this report, and the whole party with which he marched! 
under the orifamme of the Bank of the United States filled the] 
Union with this ery of a bankrupt Treasury ; and predicted the 
certain and speedy downfall of the administration, from the want 
of money to carry on the operations of the Government. 

{Mr. CALHOUN here rose and wished to know of Mr. B. 
whether he meant to inciude him in the number of those who 
had predicted a deficiency in the revenue. ] 

Mr. B. said he would answer the gentleman by telling him an 
anecdote. It was the story of a drummer taken prisoner in the 
Low Countries, by the videts of Marshal Saxe, under circum- 
stances which deprived him of the protection of the laws of war. 
About to be shot, the poor drummer plead in his defence that he 
was a non-combatant ; he did not fight and kill people; he did 
nothing, he said, but beat his drum in the rear of the line. But} 
he was answered, so much the worse; that he made other people 
fight, and ki] one another, by driving them on with that drum of’ 


his in the rear of the line; and so he should suffer for it. Mr. | 


B. hoped that the story would be undeastood, and that it would! 





be received by the gentleman as an answer to his question, as) 

* Mr. B. ina subsequent speech, told an amusing anecdote to the | 
Senate, of the blunder into which a member had fallen with respect to! 
the distribution of these $30,405. The first time that Mr. B. saw the 
member, after the Report was read, he was violently for it, and wonder- 
ed that any Senator, or Representative, should go against it. The} 
next time he saw him he was indifferent, and even contemptuous to the| 
Report. Mr. B. desired to to know the reason of this sudden change ? 
and it was accounted forthus: When the member first heard the Re- 
port read, he understood these $30,405 annually, to be intended for the} 
members themselves ; but he now saw that every member would have 
to divide with his constituents; and he had 40,000 in his district ; so 
that it reduced the thing to nothing; he would get but four shillings! 
and six pence, Virginia money; and then he swore that he would not | 
change the constitution of the United States for four shillings and six 
pence, Virginia money. 





prophets of woe, silenced the tongue of lamentation, expelled the | resentatives of any State, would show the sum to w hich it would 
word CURRENCY from our debates ; and brought the People to be entitled.| The amendment which has been reported to carry 
question, if it cannot bring themselves to doubt, the future in-| this distribution into effect, is to take effect for the year 1835,— 
fallibility of those undaunted alarmists who still go forward with ‘the present year,—and to continue till the first day of Jan. 1848; 
new and confident predictions, notwithstanding they have been of course it is inclusive of 1842; and makes a period of eight 
so recently and so conspicuously deceived in their vaticinations years for the distribution to go on. ‘The amendment contains a 
of a ruined currency, a bankrupt ‘Treasury, and a beggard gov-| blank which is to be filled up with the sum w hich is to be left 
ernment. ‘in the treasury every year to meet contingent and unexpected 

But here we are, said Mr. B., actually engaged in a serious demands; and the report shows that this blank is to be filled 
proposition to alter the constitution of the United States for the| with the sum of two millions of dollars. Here then is the totality 
period of eight years, in order to get rid of surplus revenue: and of these surpluses, eleven millions a year for eight consecutive 
a most dazzling, seductive, and fascinating scheme is presented ;| years, out of which nine millions are to be taken annually for 
no less than nine millions a year for eight consecutive years. It|distribution. Now nine times eight are seventy-two; so that 


} ° ‘ > ° ° : — > go) - 
took like wild fise, Mr. B. said, and he had seen a member,—-no,| here is a report setting forth the enormous sum of $72,000,000 of 


that might seem too particular,—he had seen a gentleman whe! mere surplus, after satisfying all the just wants of the Govern- 
looked upon it as establishing a new era in the affairsof America, ment, and leaving two millions in the Treasury, to be held up 
establishing a new test for the formation of parties, bringin g al for distribution, and to excite the people to clamor for their share 
new question into all our elections, State and Federal, and ope-| of such a great and dazzling prize. At the same time, Mr. B. 
rating the political salvation, and elevation of all who suppor ted |said, there would be no suchsurplus. It wasa delusive bait held 
it, and the immediate, utter, and irretrievable political damnat ionjout to whet the appetite of the people for the spoils of their 
of all who opposed it. But, Mr. B. dissented from the nove ‘Ity | country, and could never be realized even if the amendment for 
of the scheme. It was an old acquaintance of his, only mew authorizing the distribution should now pass. The seventy-two 
vamped and new furnished, for the present occasion. It is the | millions could never be found; they would exist no where but 
same proposition, only to be accomplished in a different way, in this report, »» ‘he author’s imagination, and in the deluded 
which was brought forward some years ago by a Senator from hopes of an excited community. ‘The seventy-two millions could 
New Jersey, (Mr. Dickerson,) and which then received vin-|never be found; they would turn out to be the “fellows in Ken- 
measured condemnation, not merely for unconstitutionality, but) dal green and buckram suits,” which figured so largely in the 
for all its effects and consequences; the degradation of men: li-| imagination of Sir John Falstaff—the two-and-fifty men in buck- 
cant States, receiving their annual allowance from the bounty|ram, which the valiant old knight received upon his point thus? 
of the Federal Government; the debauchment of the publ ic| (extending a pencil in the attitude of defence.) The calcula- 
morals, when every citizen was to look to the Federal Gover.n-|tions of the author of the report were wild, delusive, astonishing, 
ment; the citizen was to look to the federal treasury for mone y,|incredible. He (Mr. B.) could not limit himself to the epithet 


land every candidate for office was to outbid his competitor in o f-| wild, for it was a clear case of hallucination. 





fering it; the consilidation of the States, thus resulting from a 
alk in ‘ -d t Page 22. 


To be Concluded in our next. 





central supply of revenue; the folly of collecting with one han |, Page 18. 
to pay back with the other, and both hands to be greased at th e 
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